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sun breathes (sftryo asti), the moon grows (m& bha-
vati), the earth dwells (bh&r vasati), the wind or the
blower blows (vayur v&ti), the rain rains (indra
unatti or vrisha varshati, or soma/i sunoti).

We are speaking here of the earliest attempts at
comprehending and expressing the play of nature,
which was acted before the eyes of man. We are
using Sanskrit only as an illustration of linguistic
processes long anterior to Sanskrit. How the com-
prehension determined the expression, and how the
various expressions, in becoming traditional, reacted
on the comprehension, how that action and reaction
produced by necessity ancient mythology, all these
are problems which belong to a later phase of thought,
and must not be allowed to detain us at present.
One point only there is which cannot be urged too
strongly. Because the early Aryans had to call the
sun by names expressive of various kinds of activity,
because he was called illuminator or warmer, maker
or nourisher, because they called the moon the
measurer, the dawn the awakener, the thunder the
roarer, the rain the rainer, the fire the quick runner,
do not let us suppose that they believed these objects
to be human beings, with arms and legs. Even when
they still said * the sun is breathing/ they never
meant that the sun was a man or at least an animal,
having lungs and a mouth to breathe with. Our
troglodyte ancestors were neither idiots nor poets.
In saying ethe sun or the nourisher is breathing,'
they meant no more than that the sun was active,
was up and doing, was moving about like ourselves.
The old Aryans did not yet see in the moon two
eyes, a nose, and a mouth, nor did they represent